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THs GOVERNESS. 
FROM MRS. 8. C. HALLS TALES OF WOMAN'S TRIALS: 
[Concluded | 
Part the Third. 
Tue next morning the pat, pat, pat, of Mr. By- 
field's cune was heard ascending the steps leading 
to Mr. Hylier’s hall door ; his knock had the de- 


James,” said the mistress, * popping” her head out 


of the breakfast-room. “ I] am not at home—I 


~~ eee 


* Good morning, madam !{” he said, with the ex- 
ceeding courtesy of an angry man, before the storm 
that has gathered, breaks, “Good morning. Will 
you have the kindness to tell ine where Miss Daw- 
son is gone, and why she is gone ?” 

Mrs. Hylier sifffered Mr. Byfield to repeat his 
question before she answered; she was debating 
within herself whether she should assume a tone 
of indignant and outraged propriety, or that of 


gentle upbraiding ; her temper triamphed, and she 


| lost sight of her husband's interests and her hus- 
. . . > 
termined sound of ** T will come in.” * Remember, 


{ 
{ 


shall not be home all day—I am ont fora weeck— | 


went down to meet your master last night.” James 
bowed, and the lady disappeared 


** My mistress is not at home, sir,’ 


sapient footman. Mr. Byfield poked him aside 


band’s wishes. In loud and unqualified terms she 
opbraided Mr. Byfield with what she termed his 
sinful duplicity, in forcing a person, whom she 
called by no gentle name, into her house ; exhausted 


a dictionary of epithets upon Miss Da waon—talk. 


ed wildly and at random of depravity —and wound 


observed the ° 
? 


, Steric and a faint. 


with his cane, and having entered the hall, said,“ T | 


want to speak to Miss Dawson.” 

* Miss Dawson, sir, left the house last night.” 

« Left last night! Then where is she gone?” 

Really can't say, sir ; she’s le‘t for good, trunk 

and all.” 

* Left—gone) but surely you must know where 
she drove to ?” 

“ The nousemaid saw her off, sir.” 


ways lived © in the best families,” 
jor firmness, ** The very words Miss Dawson said, 
Tell the cab to drive to Oxford Street, 


and then IT will 


sir, were, * 
direct bim the number ;’ these 
were her last words sir, and [ can tell no more.” 


Mary was in haste—not agitated by the untruth— 


su she stayed for no farther question but dived down | 


the kitchen stairs. 

“ Now,” 
your mistress.” 

“* Not at home,” repeated James. 

** When will she be at liome ?” 

* Not fora week, She's gone down to where 
master’s stopping.” 

* That's the third falsehood you have told since 
I came into this ball, young man,” 


Byfield. 


to where your master is, because basiness obliged 


“* Your mistress cannot have gone down 


your master to eome to my house this morning 
even before he visited his own ;” and Mr. Byfield 
turned and entered the break fast-room so suddenly 
the of the 


Was to the door 


aus almost to knoek down fair mistress 


certainly. as close 


Jas if she had been about to open it for her unwel- 


come intruder. 


{ . 
cat in the sunshine, 


i : . 
{ moved; and notwithstanding 


look him fairly and bravely inthe face. 
Mr. Byfield 


commanded Mary to appear; but she, having al- | 


‘ 


lied with super- | 


‘ 


suid the old gentleman, “ I] must sce 


} sumed her seat. 
observed Mr. | 


resounded through the 


the room ; 


all up by a movement something between an hy- 
Mr. Byfield sut—his great 
gray cyes dilating and contracting, like those of a 
according as his passions were 
his age, such was 
their fire, that they would have scorched the noisy 
sunk luxurious 


fragile thing —who had into her 


| 


and called herself an i!l-used woman. At last the 
old man, gathering up his energies, epoke. He 
stated fairly and plainly, in agitated tones, that he 
had placed Miss Dawson with Mrs. Hylier, be. 
cause he wished to observe how she would bear 
the ill and careless manner in which he knew she 
would be treated. It was (lie said) of paramount 
importance to him, that he should observe how she 
bore up ageinst the disagreeableness of hier situa. 
tion; it had not (be continued) escaped him, that, 
as long as the impreasion remained upon Mrs. Iy- 
lier’s mind, that it would please him to be kind to 
his protegee, she was toletably considerate ; but 
when she found thrat he neglected her altogether— 
the circumstance that would have drawn a noble 
nrind to be more gracious to one so utterly deserted 
by the world rendered Mrs. Lytier carcless and un- 
feeling. Mr. Byfield had 
thing ; and there is hittle doubt, from his 
own statement, that he would have gone on, heap 


his own way of doing 


every 


ing mystery on mystery, had he not been sudden- 


ly aroused to a sense of Miss Dawson's uncom. 


) plaining illness, by her appearance in the park; 


5 


chair a trembling heap of mull-muslio and Engiish 


blonde—if she lad had the moral courtage once to 


There sat 


the flakes of his snowy hair could hardly be distin- 
guished cheek ; 


have said; his long bony fingers grasping either 


from his his eyes flashing, as 1 
knee, and grasping it so tightly, that the dark veins 
stood out like purple ridges on his hands. 

“ Ring the bell!” she said, at last perceiving 
that he took no more notice of her sons than he had 
* Ring the bell !” 


spoke nor moved ; and at last the lady essayed to 


done of her words: 


do it herself. Ue seized her arm—and Lord Lind- 


and, after much mental deliberation, he Acteriin. 
ed—still after his own strange fashion—to provide 


her a quiet home, and be himself the bearer of his 
‘ reasons to Mrs Bylier. 
Mr. Byfield, white and motionless —so white, that 


| thought,” be said, “that fertile as you and 


, your friend Mrs. Ryal are in attributing impurity 


) that so single-minded and ss 


' vice! 
; considered me 
Ile neither 


{ ‘ 
} pennyless 


say's mailed glove did not press more-decply into 


the soft arm of Mary of Scotland, than did the old 
man’s ammated bones into the wrist of Mrs. Hy- 
lier. She screamed with spleen and pain, but re. 
And there he contintred to sit op 
posite to her, without trasting himself to speak, 
yet, 
moving. Suddenly Mr. Hylier’s well-isnown knock 


by his presence, effectually preventing her 


house. 


to pure motives, you would hardly have daied to 
pin a slander upon these white hairs, or suppose 
lf sacrificing a cresture 
as Miss Dawson would rushinto vice—and such 
I did tmugine, indeed, that you would have 
her but to theucht 


and acted as you have done—to have turned her 


father; have 





‘‘] did not!” screamed Mrs. ITylicr; 
her a month's salary —1—1"-———and then she ap- 
pealed to Mr Hylier, to know why he suffered her 


‘*T gave 


to be insulted : and Josing all command of herself, 


; reiterated her opinion of Mr. Byfield’s conduct. 


There was arus! | 
tol Itght young feet—the echoes of the beatings of } 


anxious hearts—nand exclamations of * Oh, papa!’ 


—* Dear papa!” 


Mr. llylier came in, just in time to catch his wife, 
in another faint, upon his arm. 
were tarned out of 


ed; and the two young ladies 


6 AO Pe ee — Lille - ~~ 


and a whisper or two, and then } 


+ * And had I 
(Questions follow- 


while Mrs. Hylier sobbed and moaned, | 


said her husband. 


“ Mr. Byfield, 
I cntreat you to consider how Mrs. Uylier has been 


* For shame,” 


acted upon by the misrepresentations of Mrs. Ry- 
al. She does not think her own thoughts, 
le . 

repeated the fooli 


or speak 
her own wot 

“do!” Tf it is 
us I—say what connexion is he of Miss Dawson 


sh woman. F not 


“Her Granvratuer !” answered the old man. 
that I cot 


that 


not believed id place 


pendence alone upon a character has 


steeped to the lips in the bitter waters of the wOrld’s ° 


strifle—1 ought to be ash imed to own it. Why, 
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170 
then, should [ feel such bitterness towards you— 
poor thing of a whirling world! You!—upon 
whom she had noclaim ; but thatis false. Madam, 
there are women in the world who acknowledge 
the claim of sisterhood, even when it is covered by 
the rags of shame; who seek te save-—whose 
hands are filled to overflowing by the charity which 
God pours into their hearts ; whose means, however 


whose names will ascend and form part of the 
glory of the everlasting heavens, when ours will 
leave no record save upon the cold and lying tomb- 
stone! Oh, my God! my God! why dost thou 
not soften our hearts before it is tuo late !” 

Mrs. Hylier would have cssayed, if she dared, 
to say that she did not believe he was Evnily’s 
grandfather, but she could not; and Mr. Hytier, 
while the old man paced the room violently, and 
wrung his hands, whispered her he had but that 
morning returned from the neighborhood where 
her mother died, and where her extraordinary and 
unceasing efforts for the support of that dear mo- 
ther, particularly during the last years of her life, 
were talked of among a domestic and parent-lov- 
ing people, as something so enduring, so patient, 
so gentle, so holy, as to be quite wonderful. “ And 
this is the creature,” he added, “that the gossip 
of a chattering neighborhood prompted you to in- 
sult. I felt honored by my friend's desire that I 
should investigate for myself, and all I can say is, 
that if [ had had the slightest knowledge of her 








as she has been.” 

* A lesson !—a lesson !” said the old man, ina 
vuice hoarse with an emotion he used every exer- 
tion to control—* A lesson to us all, Hylicr. But 
to find my child—the child of my 
daughter, and tell her whoT am.” He again paced 
the room, pressing his hands together, und almost 
convulsed. 

* May I hope, sir” —stammeréd Mrs. I ylier. 

‘Hope nothing, madam,” he interrupted, “ as 
I do, but that tine may be given you, as well as 
me, to render justice.” 


ny—-yes, 





_—— 


| And now, if my tale were to end, as made up 
stories do, with a record that the old man found 
‘ 

| ted ; that they lived for a short time happily to- 
« gether, and then the governess was marricd to a 
} great lord, to the discomfiture of all gossips, I 
rT P . ‘ > , 

should substitute fiction for faet—which { cannot 
' 

j 

{ 

‘ 

; 


do. The life of a young woman, devoted to the 


instruction of youth, may be likened to those / pite all, she knew 


streams we read of—springing up we know not 
where—which murmur alony, fertilizing aa they 
flow ; and then, after trees, and flowers, aud sight- 


ly plants, have sprung up through their unhonored, | 


; ' r have di arn | ‘ ily.” 
influence—behold ! they have disappeared into the ‘ as possible between ** chere Emily,” her new para- 


bowels of the earth and are scen no more! In 


plished ladies 5 their acquirements are universally 


; 
5 
# erness.” She is gone now: no one ever inquires 
{ after her. She is gone, i young enough, to anoth- 


ex situation, again to attend upon young ladies in 


‘ 
( t hours of study, amusement, and illness— 
ag? to be disinissed—again forgotten. 


Surely 
A) it is a high privilege to be intrusted with the edu. 
cation of yuuth—one of the very highest that a 


aS SO\*\/ oy a 


high qualities, she should never have been treated | 


ARAN I Aner 


ee 


sinall, like the widow's cruise, increase by giving; | 
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ne 


woman can enjoy ; and if she perform her duty, 
her services should never be slighted or forgotten. 
The “ teacher” should rank after her own immedi- 
ate family, in the pupil's affections; or, if that 
cannot be (for we may respect those we do not 
love,) in her esteem; she shuuid also be honored, 
and never permitted: to want; her importance to 
society is as vilal ag the unseen sap to the blooming 
tree ; her situation subordinate, her influence para- 


| house, and no one ever looked after her ; of another, | 


imount-—not in the usual course of influences, but | 


if we look back to our own young days, we shall | ning his fingers overthe arm worn toa shadow, 


' listening for the doctor’s tread, and turning bis 


remember how much we learned from some patient 


teacher that directed us through after life. Our 
astonishment is often excited, not by the litle which 


governesses know, but by their knowing so much. 
Nevertheless, until some decided step is taken by 
the legislature to regulate not only schovls, but the 
education of teachers, there must always be a dan. 
ger of their incompetency to perform at least a por- 
tion of all that is required of them. Still, in nine 
cases out nf ten, what has been done fur ourselves 
in the way of education, has been done by this 


_ then how she did pray that God would take her father 


ee eee 


. by the visitation of God ;" but she knew it was by 


hardly-used race. And certainly, Mr. Byfield ought | 


to have been satisfied with what Emily Dawson { 


had already accomplished, without turning het over 


tu one whom he knew would try her to the utter- 


most. 


4 


) 


; 
His feclings were hardened, and he was | 


rendered suspicious—by the part circumstances of | 


a varied life—of there being any good in human } stant employment ; and one sister instructed in mu 


nature; his benevolence was often frozen over ; ! 


but when it thawed, the vendure of a generous na- 
ture came quickly forth. . 

The first step he endeavored to take was to as. 
certain where Miss Dawson 
he was baffled. ‘The housemaid had 
warning from her mistress the previous night, in 


now 


‘ though Miss Fanny (the dancer) fearful she could 
was ; but here | 


. ? 
received | 


consequence, she said, of her attention to “ the | 


governess ;” and a few moments after Mr. Byfield 


had spoken to her, had gone, as Mrs. Hylier had _ 


commanded she should. 
tended to be. or were, ignorant of her residence ; 
and there had been such firmness of manner in her 


The other servants pre- | 


| Was @ pity that tradesmen did not keep their daugh- 


falschood, that Mr. Byfield believed she had told 


the truth. ‘The natural impetuosity of his character 


| was now directed to find her out ; and fancying she 


, would have been glad had she 


' had gone to her old friends, he posted off, leaving 
his grandchild mach better than he had anticipa- | 


SP RB ew Er eee err ee eres eaeeesesees OS TROD 
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she never expected an answer, and chattered in a 
low, sleepy, rippling tone of voice, it did not dis- 
turb herinuch. She spoke in what she considered 
would be the most consoling manner, showing how 
mach better off Emily was" than many a poor 

lady governess she knew long ago.” She told of 
one who, having lost her health, died in e work. 


who was the enly comfort and support of a blind 
father, who would sit holding her hands in his, run- 


sightless eyes to his face, as if trying to read anopin. | 
ion it gave the doctor pain to pronounce. And 
first ; but the prayer was not heard, for she died, 
and every morning the father crawled to the 
churchyard. The little children would frequently 
go out of their way to guide him to his daugliter’s 
grave; and atlast he dicd upon it, without a com- 
plaint ; and the coroner returned a verdret—“ Died 
the visitation of famine. ‘ Another young person” 
passed them by every morning ; there, that was 
her walk, she knew it by the halting, as she was 
lame, though for all that, she got over many a mile 
in aweek. She hada turn for languages, and taught 
a great many ata shilling a-lesson, and had con- 


sic, and another in dancing, they worked hard, and 
did not earn much, but they lived happily with one 
another, and liked it better than going out for good 











not teach his last winter, from a-wheezing she cau- } 
ghtfrom damp feet, as she could not afford to ride. 
Indeed Mary declared in her time she had seen much 
misery under a thin sik gown; poor ladies were 


spectable,” no one would have them, though they 
Miss Daw. 
son was happy, compared to many she knew. It 


obliged to seem rich, for if they did not dress ** re- 
hardly paid them enough to earn salt. : 
, 
) 


ters to the shop instead of Giving them notions above 


one thing and below another. Muking them gov. 


eruesses half times was little better than making 


a wonderful story to the good people of Kensington, | 


winch was told in at least twenty different ways, 
the last being the most extraordinary. 


them slaves. 
stars; for as soon as her cold wore away, she'd be 


sure of a good situation, 
‘ 


While all was agitation and confusion ia her ' 


former home—while Mrs. Hylier reproached Mrs. 
Ryal, and Mrs. Ryal continued to assert that, doe. 
she was right—while Mrs. 
Gresham’s s@ft heart yielding in all the weak 


lovingness of its nature to the conviction that Emily | 


Dawson was a ‘“* wonder among governesses,” und 


Miss Colette Mercier divided her feelings as equally 


kid gloves” —while- the servants regretted they had 
acknowledged and admired; until they “ came |} not been more civil, and the visiters that they had 
out,” they were attended to always in their hours | not becn more polite—Einily Dawson, overpowered 
of study, of illness, of amusement, by their * gov. 


by the weight of an illness she had so long borne 
up against was lying utterly incapable of sustaining 
thought or action in a small room of a tiny house 
at Chelsea. 


to her. 


Mary’s arrival was a greatconsolation 
She sat by her bed side * mending ap her 
things,” and “ quilling her caps,” as a preparatory 
step to her “* looking fora mew place.” Emily 
tulked less; but as 


~~ er ee oe - - 


) sols, her chere maman, and a certain leaning to- 


soctely, we constantly mect young and accom-} wardsa genticnan who always wore such “ sweet 


; 
Miss Dawson ought to bless her } 

; 

And she would have talked thus much longer, 
had not her mother called her out to inquire, if she | 
knew “ what property the ‘ poor lady’ had,” as a} 
doctor ought to see her ; and Mary, good-natured { 
girl, spurned the question, yet concided in the opin- } 
ion, saying she was no expense to them, forsbe 4 
had neither ate nor drank ; und if she had she had 
wherewith to pxy—it may be remembered that 


Mary did not particularly adhere to truth—and i 
that the doctor had better come at once; she } 
would go and fetch him—and so she did; and when | 
he heard her cough, and saw the flush upon her 
cheek, and her hair moist with the dews of that 
English disease to which thousands are sacrificed, 


he blistered her chest to relieve her breathing, | 
ordered a light diet, and particularly recommend. 
ed Italy, the south of France, or Madiera ; and 
that to a governess, with three pounds five and 


sixpence in her purse, and no friend ! 


: 


‘ 


* Oh, I shallsoon be better, sir,” she said—" 


very soon. I have been nfuch worse ; a few days’ is 
rest and quiet will quite set me up.” p 
** Send to her friends,” suid the doctor to Mary. 
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* sure she’s only a governess !” 


Let any onerecall the sick-bed of a beloved ob- } 
ject suffering from hectic fever ; how wearing that | 
everlusting cough, which only ceases, to begin 
again ; how sad, after you have drawn the curtain, 
softened the mght-lamp, and given the composing 
draught, with an earnest prayer to Almighty God 
that the patient may enjoy sleep, how sad _ it is to 
hear the hack, hack, of the grapsing chest break- 
ing up the false repose, and then to know, by the 
movement and the sigh, that the poor patient has 
turned ;° and though the pillows are duwn, and the 
sheets cambric, and though thoughts and hands ef 
; tendcerest love have smoothed them, and poured out 
the most soothed perfumes—thut still, though there 
is little positive pain, there is no rest ; and you are 
calied ;—that sweet silver voice steals its melodious 
way fromm yourear to your heart ;—the church 
clock has struck two, and the watchers’ cyes are 
heavey, but the eyes of the watched are bright ; 
and she will have you open the curtain, and she 
talks of things to come in this world—of the 
sprivg time and the summer, and of when she shall! 
sv enjoy the autumn! And while she talks, her 
thin pure face and glorious brow, round which the 
damp air clings, rest on your bosom, and you know 
that itis now December ; but that autumn, sum- 
mer, spring, will never again be gladdened by that 
{ hopeful voice ! Nothing can bring her back the’ 
ease of body which the pvor cat enjoys before the fire 
tended as she is, by the watchful love of a whole 
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house, she knows no rest. 
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exertions, was nearly gone. 


her unhappy. 


better. 


| 
| 











* Lord, sir!” replied Mary, opening her eyes, 


. 


How much more must 
the governess have suffered in that small room, 
upon a hard bed, shaken by kindly but rough hands, 
believing thatif God prolonged the life which, des- 
pite our sufferings, we all cling to it would be en. 
ded —where? Alas! no hospital will open its 
doors to consumption; the lagging, certain, wear. 
ing, Wasting, complaint, engendered by our shiver. | 
ing atmosphere, of which so many hundreds, es. 
pecially governesses, perish, finds no public friend 
But it was not only the 
wretched, uurelieved, weariness and pain of body 
Emily suffered; it was, that she had been hooted 
forth churacter-less ; she, the pure, high-minded, | 
upright, honorable girl, trembled lest she was sink- 
ing into her grave tainted ; that she would meet 
her mother with the mark of shame which passeth not 
upon her brow. The notion 
her : the thought of itewould not let her sleep by 
night or by day; she’ said” in the morning she 
would be better by the evening, and in the even. 
ing she should be certainly better in the morning ; 


haunted 


b 


for she was of a hopeful spirit ; and her disease — 
slow, pallid, traitor, it is-—encourage hope. 
al days elusped, and her little money, despite Mary’s 


Sever- 


With the higin-toned 
generosity of a noble mind, she would not write to } 
her friend of her distress for she knew she had not 
the means to relieve her, and why should she make 
She did write, though, a litule every 
day, resolving to send the letter off when she was 
The doctor saw she grew rapidly worse, 
more rapidly than usual, for her mind was goud. 
ing the disease to double speed; her movey was | 


gone, though Mary stoutly said it was not, and | 


* [ rejoice to be enabled now to correct this statement: 
» there is an hospital for consumption ; at Old Brompton too: I 

see ii from my room-window every day, biessGod who promn- 
ted high, though comparitively humbly minds, to remove 
from vur country, and forever, a deep reprouch. 


a ee ee 
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showed her silver, which the girl pledged her own 
Sunday shawl to obtain. 

In the meantime, Mr. Byfield was driven almost 
to madness. What would he nothave given to 
have had the power of recalling his former harsh- 
ness !—how he deprecated the bitterness which 


sisterly love and tenderness sprang up among those 
who had been accounted eensorious and malevo- 
lent; and the surrounding maids, Wives, and 


_ widows, became animated by almost extraordinary 


' health. 


made him change even his name, that his child — 
might never hear of him! How cruel did he deem | 


what a little tine before he would have called his 


motning and evening prayers, and in positive agony 
call upon his wife to forgive hin his unforgiveness 
towards his child! He found no trace of his grand- 
daughter in her native place, and in London he was 
bewildered by the difficulties he experienced every- 
where. 

Mary had only been a few weeks at Mrs. Hy- 
lier’s, and had covered her retreat with admirable 
skill. The abruptness and violence of Mr. Byficld’s 
manner frustrated his own plans; but fortunately, 
Mrs. Gresham,who bad taken from the first a 
warm interest in Exnily, was more successful. She 
nade inquiries with a woman’s tact, and at last 
communicated the good news, that she had traced 
Miss Dawson to Mary’shouse. ‘The old mdn en- 
treated her to accompany him there, and she con- 
sented. Mary’s mother ‘had become very discon- 
tented ather lodger’s poverty, and mother and 
duughter were in loud altercation on the subject, 
when Mr. Byticld, anable to restrain his impatience, 
thundered sv loudly at the door, as to bring all the 
inhabitants of the street to their windows. 

** I tell you, sir, 1 know nothing about her. How 
should I?” exclaimed Mary to Mr. Byfield, who 
could only get his stick through the open deor, for 
she held it close with a considerable share of streng- 


ee ee a ae 


th. ‘* It's no use your coming in; she’s pot here ; 
and if she was, what is it to you, you old sinner?” 

“ [tell you,” said Mr. Byfield, “* she is my 
grandchild. God help me!” muttered the old man, 
as he leant aguinst the door-post ; “ God help me! 


ee eee 


that rough girl guards her honor more curefully than 
I did.” 

* That’s impossible!” answered Mary. “ If 
you was her grandfather, you’d never have sen! 
her governessing to Mrs. Hylier, 1 know.” 

‘*]am_ here, Mary,” said the gentle voice of 
Mrs. Gresham; “ and it is quite true that Miss 
Dawson is Mr. Byficld’s grand-daughter.” 

Mary opened the door, with what, in the poor, 
is deemed “ impertinence,” 


ee ee 


in the rich ** sc!f-pos. 
session,” as if nothing hadoccurred ; curtsied them 
in, and hoped that Mr. Byfield would not think the 
worse of her ; she was a poor girl; and though great 
folks might live without a character, she could not. 

Mrs. Gresham told Miss Dawson of her true 
position, as delicately and carefully as it could be 
) told; and accounted for the old man’s strangeness 
| by expressing the desire he felt to sce, himself, how 
{ she would bear the rubs of life. She thanked God 
; earnestly for the disclosure The old man knelt by 
her beside, and called her “ his child” —* his dear 


the grave.” 
, bitters of existence, should remember that poison, 
jeeven unto death, may steal into the cup. 


In a few hours, Emily was removed upon luxu- 


} come the honored — ; even Mrs. Hylier sent 


; her little girls to Thinster to her comforts ; and 


Mary was of course with her. A sudden spirit of 
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consistency ! how did he mingle tears with his 


longing to inquire into the state of Miss Dawson's 
They asscertained what Mr. Byfield’s 
name had been, and that he had changed it to a- 
void his daughter’s recognition. This knowledge 
gave them satisfaction; they did not even venture 
to censure the unpardonable harshness of a father 
toa child, though some of the more mdependent 
spirits among them insinuated, that “ it was at 


_ least very strange, and carrying resentment farther 


ne ee aif 


oe 
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| kindly words, and departed. 


———— 


aa 


Alas! people who are liberal! of the } 


than they could have done.” Mrs. Ryal was the 
only one remaining firm to her first “ principles” 
and opinions. 

livery thing that skill could suggest, or luxury 
imvent, was resorted to for the relief and comfort 
of the long-neglected girl. The great physician 
of the day told her grandfather, who stood before 
him with clusped and trembling hands, watchful 
eyes and ears, drinking in his words, that when she 
was able to be removed, he would recommend the 
south of Italy. ‘This was in her dressing-room—a 
room hung with pale pink silk, where the softest 
breeze whispered its way amid crowded exotics, 
the very light of heaven stole through tinted glass ; 
where the old man himself removed his shoes before 
he entered, lést the smallest noise might disturb 
the ereature cushioned upon satin, who, only a few 
weeks before, was expected to brave cold winds 
and everlasting fatigue. The reaction upon the 
grandfather's mind amounted almost to insanity.— 
The stern, bitter satirist, had melted into a fond old 
man, who seemed absorbed in having once more 
something upon which he could safely pour out 
his long pent-up affections. 

The physician dgain felt her pulse, spoke a few 
So sofily did Mr. 
Byfield follow him down stairs, that he did not 
eve nhear his footfall ; but he arrested his attention 
when in the hall, by pressing his arm. “ Sir, sir,” 
he suid, in a trembling tone; “in here—speak 
solly—she does not like noise. You said, when 
she was able, we were to go to the south of Italy. 
Now, how soon will that be? We have Had some 
sharp north winds—those keep her back ; but will 
it be when the wind changes ?” 

« Not so soon as that, ny good sir; but I hope 
soon—indeed I hope it—she has interested me 
much. You must keep her quiet—perfect repose 
—she must speak as little as possible ; she must 
not exert herself in the least; her lungs have been 
over-worked.” 

* God forgive me; they have, they have !* 

* We must watch the symptoms, and act accor. 
dingly.” 

« Certuiuly, sir; but you say this climate is not 
fit fur her?” 

“It is not; but she cannot bear exertion yet.— 
Good morning, my dear sir ; I will try and be here 


? 

i 

' . oe I ” 
; to-morrow precisely at the same hour. 
, YY -_ . : } 

: child”—** his only hope and comfort on this side 
} 

‘ 

5 


* You do not trifle with me, sir, do you ?7—rais. 
inquired the old man, al- 


ehh 


ing hope to destroy it? 


| most fiercely. 


‘+ | have raised no hope,” returned the doctor.— 


/ “Tf she bears removal, it must be to the south of 
! rious cushions to the house of which she had be- | 


Italy.” 
and gasped for breath ; 


if; you suid if. Is there any doubt, then?” 


The agony of despair in the old man’s face % 


Mr. Byfield caught at the back of @@hair \ 
at lact he repeated, ** [f—< 
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ernpelled the doctor to lay down his -hat; and 
seat himself by Mr, By field's side, 

“ My Tear, good sir, 1 never deceive; and I 
hope you will nerve yourself us beeomes a Chris- 
tian. All things are possible; and every thing 
shall be, indeed of late Aas been, done, to over- 
throw our insidious foe. If I had seen her sooner” 
—the old man started as if an asp had stung him ; 


much,” continued the ready doctor ; ‘ she is young 
—the summer before her—let us hope for the best 
but, frankly, the #ymptoms are against us.” 

* But she said she was 30 much better this 
morning ?” 

“ It is a cause of exceeding thankfulness to find 
her so cheerful.” 

“ And a good sign, sir?” 

“ The sign of a good mind,” replied the doctor, 
evasively. 

Mr. Byfield was gratified by the idea. “ And 
so she has—an angel's mind,” he ansaered.— 
“ Perhaps you can tell ine to-morrow about Italy, 
sir. 1 have worked hard all my life, and have 
been a thriving man—more rich than people think, 
sir. I will heap gold upon that table, so that you 
cannot move it, if you but save her life.” 

* What an extraordinary developement of char- 
acter!” thought the physician, as his carriage rol. 
led away; “why, a tithe of this care would have 
{ saved her—ay, six months ago !” 

* And where have you been, dear grandpapa,” 
said Emily, as be stole into her reom, to sit and 
Jook at her: ** Where have you been ?” 

* Hash! you must not talk !” he suid. 

#* Ob, but [ may; a little under my breath. I 
used to be obliged to talk, but now it is « pleasure. 
Do let me mention what we spoke of yesterday — 
the nice alms-houses you enid you would build for 
aged governceses. Ob, how glad I shall be to see 
the first stone laid! When ehall it be 7—Next Au- 


speak very softly, if you will not be angry. 
poorsmother ! She ased to be 60 proud of her gov- 
erness-child! Will you lay the first stone on her 
birth-dav ? Biess 
you! I shall not want to ge to ltaly ; that will 
cure ine !” 





Thank you, dear grandpapa! 


It was beautiful to observe, that, though this 
creature loved life, as a young bird loves to poise 
upon its feeble wings, she did not fear death. As 
her frame decay ed—-as she wasted into a ehadowy 
| 
! 





outline of what all those who had kuowa her, vow 
declare had been so lovely, her mind became wore 
buoyant—purer it could bardiy be—though move 


She seemed as 


of sleep. thin 
eyelids, she gazed upon all the mysteries of an un 
clouded world ; a peipetual -mile parted the pallid 


lip, like the division of a lily-bud ; and when she 


i, through these 


ml 


awoke, it was to conier fresh interest on the things 
of life. 


side, and smile and weep by turns. 
good,” she aid; and she said rightly; such 
scenes do coed 3 they strike upon the heart; there 
is no deception in them. 


| 
| 
: 


* Do not weep for me,” said Emily, “TI sholl be 
better soon. ’ 
: \1 could only make you feel the importance of your 
) duties, I should be so mach happier, 


Every day I become be iter; and if 


I am chan. 
Were I to teach again, 


f 
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ged, though, a good deal. 
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I would try and interest my pupils more aboot 
Hereafter than I did. I would talk to them much 
more about heayen, the bright and blessed habita- 


| tion of the righteous; it is so happy to think of its 


radiance, its glory, its eternity ; and to think of 


this beautiful world, in which [ once sorrowed and 


labored, and yet loved ; for surcly it was created 


, by God as a place of passage, where the good may 


“though, indeed; that might not have availed | 


§ 
) 
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have a foretaste of the happiness prepared for them 
hereafter |” 

She would talk thus to all, pouring forth the 
very sweetness of wisdom so that people wondered 
how she had gained such knowledge. Her two 
former pupils could hardly be separated from her ; 
and though her grandfather manifested much im- 
patience at being disturbed from her eide by any 
one, still he was ao proud of her aweet mind, that 
he could not fefuse them admission, but made up 
for disappointments, by stealing into the room dur- 
ing the might, and watching or praying while the 
heavy-eyed nurse slept. Each day the physician 
came, and each day the old gentleman would fol- 
low him outside the door, and inquire, as though 
the question were still new—* When will the time 
come? When may we goto Italy 7 Ard the 
doctor would reply, with a kind look, “ Not yet.” 

‘To all beside—except herself—it was evident 
she was dying ; it is almost too hard a word to ap- 
ply to such a passing away; it was as if a rose 
dropped leaf by leaf, until the last few petals that 
remained trembled on the stem. She said, every 


day, she was better, much better; she had no pain 


now ; and she should soon be able to drive out in 
the warm sunshine. Her friend, the clergyman’s 
sister, came to her from the country, And the 
clergyman himself, he who had atiended her moth- 
er’s death-bed, prayed beside hers. It might have 
been that the young man loved her ; but she never 
dreamt he did—never. She talked a great deal of 


| the past and future, and of what blessings would 


gust, on my birth-day ?—Or, come here, I will | 
My | 


ethicreal, when ltr cough permittd short enatches | 


} 
; 
; 


{ vuleed bis frame. 
Poor Miss Mercier would kneel for hours by her | 


“It did her | 


arise from a higher-toned education, And one 
morning in particular, when the doctor called, he 
reproved her tor wasting her strenyth in words.— 
Agnin Mr. Byfield followed him outside the room, 
and the physician led him into another apartinent, 
and closed the door. 

** My deer sir,” he said, “ our dear patient is 
very weuk to-day.” 

* She said she was better,” replied Mr. Byfield. 

“She is not; her mind is purer, and higher, 
and holier than ever; butshe is sinking.” 

* Not unto desth ?” muttered the old man, 

The physician turned away ; he could not bear 
to look upon the features of the old man—* God 
bless you, sir; you have a great consolation ; every 
thing has been done that could be done; J wish | 
was as sure of heaven as she is; good morning— 
be composed.” 


The old man turned away—he was alone—le ; 


sank ito a chair; burst alter burst of tears con- 


he could enter her room again ; he saw she was 
greatly changed in that short space of time, and 
yet she hailed hjin with her fecble voice, declaring 


she was better; he motioned Miss Mercier, who 


} had been with her, to leaye the chainber. 


He took 


, her hand iy his, gazed earnestly into her face, and 


sank upon his knees, 


** It is not time for prayer yet, is it 7—it is not | 


| might yet?” she said ; * but pry, dear grandfath- 


ne ee ee 


er; it is always tune for prayer,” 
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It was nearly four hours before | 
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| * IT am going,” he answered, “ to pray to you.— 

Listen ! Here on my knees, I do intreat your par- 
don ; an old man, whose harshness deprived you 
of your mother—whose harehness has abridged the 
length of your sweet life, { did not intend to try 
you beyond your strength, but I ought to have 
known better. I chained you with those hands to 
the galley, when I should have given you freedom. 
Can you forgive me, Emily? And when you meet 
your mother, will you ask her not to turn from me 
in heaven as I turned from her on earth ?” 

The poor girl was deeply affected; she threw 
herself feebly forward, and clasped her arms round 
his neck, and pressed her check to his. She pour, | 
ed forgiveness and blessings on his white head, aad 
fondly pushed back the silver hair from his brow. 
He replaced her on ber pillows ; but the exertion 
had shaken the sand in the glass of life: it was 
passing rapidly. 

* You will be kind to those I love,” she said, 
“and truly forgive those who were harsh to me ; 
and you will be very good to poor Mary ; and— 

oh, heavenly Father, receive my spirit !” 
These were her last words. The old man, fran- 
; tic with grief, despatched tye nurse, who had just 
{ entered the room, for help; and when she returned | 
the dead face of his grandchild was resting on his 
breast, and he held up bis finger, and suid, * Hush ! 
hush !’ as though she slept, which he believed she 
| did ; and all mght long he remained in the same 





, position, murmuring every now and then, as if 
soothing u slumbering infant. 

The old man is still living, but his mind is gone 
and his heart is in her grave—which he persists in 
; Saying was dug by his hands. 


—>-+D Geo — | 
From The Fiug of our Union. 








} THE UNPRESUMING MR. SMITH. 
| BY MRS, L. A. BROCKSBANK. 


“Aw exceedingly interesting young person,”— 
Martha as Mr. Smith gra- 
ciously bowed his adieu, and departed—* so very 





remarked my cousin 


modest and unpresuming—a quality as rare us it 
is admirable.” ; 
certainly ;’ added her 
sister Batista with an emphasis, ‘ and his language 


“Most unpresuming, 





is fit for the Press, besides, he has an air quite 


distingue; ‘tsa pity he has nota name to remark 
him from the herd.” | 
** Miss Parker, his name is Edward—not John ; | 
is net that quite sufficient to distinguish bin from 
the herd of Sinsiths ?7—\lisped a saucy looking dam- 3 
sel, who had hitherto appeared to be quite absorbed | 
in her studiés. Miss Caroline, | am astonished > 


at your siiplicity—by the word * herd’ is signified 


the canailig—in opposition to aristucracy ; do you 
now comprehend t” 


} “Ab! certainly—excuse me ;—but I thought 


} 
' 
; those two words were considered obsolete, in our 
Republic. 
; “ Mr. Smith is an old acquaintance if I am _ } 
right in my eoujectures ?” I enquired. 
* Of mine—yes,” replied cousin Batista—* 1 | 
; became acquainted with Edward at Troy, while a 
} pupil at a female Seminary of that city.” 
“* Miss Parker, how long did you attend that in- 
‘ 


stitution ?” pertly enquired the saucy maiden, look. 7 
ing up from the book which lay before her—bot- 


{ tom-upwards. 
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“ Miss—will you please to take your books to i line’s term of admission,’’ observed cousin Batista, youth will not excuse you for attempting to make 
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your room, you have been wofully deficient in your } as that young lady left the room; “ she is quite 


ye ; 
! French of late.” 
Caroline lowered her long, dark lashes, while her 


laughing black eyes were radiant with mirth and 
mischiefy-and the dimples played roguishly around 


her books and glided from the room. 

But without farther delay, allow me to introduce 
to you my worthy cousins. Willingly would I 
present them to you in the bloom of youth, and 
beautiful as houries ; but—alas! Martha—the el- 
dest, had long since ceased to tell her age ; and as 
to beauty, the least said upon that subject, the bet- 
ter, buta kinder hearted creature was never doomed 
to a state of single-blessedness ; and often have I 
thought with regret upon the rich treasures of that 
heurt, destined to lie dormant for want of an object 
upon which to lavish them. But her hopes and 
aspirations had evidently departed with her youth, 
yet her intrinsic worth remained to endear her to 
the hearts of the few tried 











friends who had out- 
lived the sunshine of her youthful days and still 
clustered, like « fragrant garland around the lonely 
altar of ber heart. 


left them by their parents, (for they were orphans) 
had proved sufficient for all their wants, and would 


, 

i With industry and economy the little portion 
; 

i 

| have been amply abundant in the smell country 
§ 

' 


} 


her red, pouting lips, as she quietly gathered up | 


village where they had passed their youthful days ; | 


but in order to gratify her youdger and more am 
bitious sister Martha had consented to remove from 


too forward for one of her years, and at times even 
impertinent.” 

“ That is very much to be regretted,” I replied, 
** I do not remember to have seen a more lovely 
countenance.” 

“1 was never an admirer of that style of beauty 
if beauty it may be styled,” replied my cousin, 
with a spice of malice in her tones—“ these baby- 
faces are too seldom illumed by a very brilliant 
intellect.” 

** And yet hers is precisely the cast of counten- 
ance to fascinate the “* lords of Creation,” and we 
must acknowledge that they are not slow critics 
upon * Nature's last, and loveliest design.” 

“ There—sgain I differ from you,” reptied Ba- 
tista bricling—* these insipid beauties may serve 
to amuse for the moment, but satiety soon succeeds 
admiratiog, where soul is wanting to give variety 
to the charms.” . 

1 was aware that my cousin had the best side 
of the question, but if any one “ organ” of my 
“cranium” is remarkably developed, 1 fancy” it 
must be that of “ Combattiveness,” and I con- 
tinued— 

“Do you not know—my dear cousin—that 
there is no class of females more generally dreaded 
by our tyrannical fraternity than the class yelept 
bluestockings ?—unjust ; I graut, but do you not 
know that almost any man would prefer a bashful 
Miss, with “a pretty little mouth, to a plain, but 


_ gifted female, well versed in the dead languages— 


necticut, and take up her abode in the city of New- | 


; 

| the humble homestead, upon the banks of the Con. 
{ , . 

} York. Betsey—or Miss Batista, as she best loved 
to be called, was as* unlike her amiable sister in 
disposition as she imagined herself to be—in_ per. 


Her form was good, though 


having Homer and Virgil at her tongue’s end ?” 
Cousin Batista disdained to reply, but I feld that 


contemptuous glance of her eloquent eye was upon 


me; I had evidently ventured too far, but happily 


, the umely entrance of Miss Caroline prevented far- 
she was by no means as graceful as a sylph; her 


complection was sallow, with a “mouth rather too | 


| sonal appearance. 
{ 

{ large to be pretty, though well adapted for the dis- 
play of a truely beautiful sett of teeth—of which 
the originality was somewhat doubtful. Her dark 
pray eyes were large—brilliant and might have 
been thought decidedly handsome, but for a cer. 
tain indescribable expression, which at Uines would 
render them somewhat loo expressive ; as—tor in- 
) stance, when a the ughtless child like Miss Caroline, 
{ chanced to ask her age, or point out the shining 
' threads that glisteved here and there among her 
ebon locks, 

Batista 
But she 
her * intellectual attain. 


Sill | would not insinuate that cousin 
, was vain—ol beauty: Certamly not. 
{ gloried in her “ talents,” 

ments ;” and truly she was gifted with a more 
than ordinary capacity for making the most of the 
knowledge she possessed ; besides a most extraor- 
} dinary confidence in her own powers of uipariing 
( that knowl dge to others, or to use her own ex- 


pression—ler ** aptness to teach.” 


‘ She did in fact possess a choice vocabulary of 


ographys, ologies aud isms, with which she de- 
Indeed, alter three 
} months attendance at the above named Seminary, 


lighted to dazzle her auditors, 


} from which she suddenly emerged an ** exceeding- 
ly talented and highly qualified teacher” the simple 
and homely phrases of ler less refined sister Mar- 
tha, puiniully wounded her sensibil ty and grated 
harshly upon her delicate nerves, so lately altered 
to elegance and refinement. 


4 


ther contest. The young gir! approached the sofa 
where ber teacher was reclining, and having grace. 


fully presented her with a note, withdrew. My 


} . . 
, cousin glanced at the signature, and immediately 


| her countenance assumed quite a different aspect 


{ 


—the clouds passed from her brow, and the fire 
from ber eye, while a most becoming smile betray. 


ed her white and dazzling teeth. 





; 
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‘* Most elegantly expressed !’ said she, placing | 


the note in my bhand—* Mr. Smith is so very, 
ditfident—I should say, unpresuming !” 


lt appeared that a sailing party, with an excur- 


) tion to Llobokem was in contemplation among the ; 


young peeple ; and wy cousin's vauily was exceed. 


"True, it was couched in general terms, viz. “ The 


Misses Parker, with their friend, and boarding 


scholurs, &c.” but to me it was quite apparent, 
that the complance of one alone, was necessary to 
render this * unpresuming” young genticman quae 
happy: 
pany of that particular one could not be obtamed 
short of a general invitation. 


Iie, doubtless was aware that the com. 


As cousin Batista leit the room, highly elated 
with the prospect of affairs, Miss Carcline entered 


it, her round cheek glowing with werriment and 


’ mischief, 


* | shall not regret the expiration of Miss Caro- | 


* She will except the invitation, I perceive, but I 


| hat set jaunty upon her head, simply adorned 
ingly gratified by this invitation from Mr. Smith. | 


| of her swan like neck, and her black——laughing 
| eyes, danced to the sure of her light and happy 


| Martha, who anxiously enquired if she felt un- 


clothed—the air upon the water is and the 
, ground damp—it may do very wel ung girls 


| to despise thick shoes and mantle, but surely you 


hope she will not appropriate it exclusively to her- } 


self, or there will be one or two most sadly disap- 
pointed.” 

* Caroline,” said Tfassuming a gravity I did not 
feel—** you are young and mexperienced, but your 
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a dupe of your teacher—reflect that she stands in 
the place of a mother to you while you are under 
her instructions and it is your duty to love, honor, 
and obey.” 

“Oh! forbear—” exclaimed Caroline, raising in 
mock.supplication her little dimpled hands. “ Itis 
not so serious a matter as you would make it ap- 
pear. I have always obeyed Miss Parker implic- 
itly, and honored her—how ? excruciatingly, that 
is the word, and I sincerely love (the unpresuming 
Mr. Sinith) as it is my duty to do.” 

Here I was obliged to relax my own gravity for 
her drollery was beyond endurance. “ And let me 
add, that my parents are not ignorant of our at- 
tachment, nor do they discourage it, for you know, 
he is an “ exceedingly interesting young person,” 
so very unpresuming—his air too, ia quite distin- 
gue, and in conclusion let me say, that his eloquent 
language has at last decided me to change my 
own naine for that of Simith—notwithstanding it 
suvors somewhat of the herd—ah! excuse me— 
the canaille ; but on this excursion it is proper that 
my honered teacher should accompany me, for you 
know, that I am but a forward child ;” and here 
the little minx laughed tall the tears filled ber round 
black eyes to everflowing, and | was compelled to ; 
join her; but e’er we had composed our features, 
the quick footsteps of cousin Batista were heard 
approaching 

** We must be ready in an hour—you will ac- 
company us, of course,” she said to me. 

“* Most certainly not,” I replied, laughing, “ it is 
evident that your friend, will readily excuse all 
save one—but as Garoline is just child enough to 
enjoy this ramble among the trees and flowers, I 
shall insist upon her bearing you company.” 

* Oh! certainly, if she is desirous of doing so, 
I shall have no objection,” and my condescending 
cousin left the room, followed by Caroline, whose 
dimples were trembling with suppressed glee. 

“ Thank you” she whispered, as she darted 


from my side to dress for the excursion. 
Ad a « v * « ” 








It was quite dark before the returneol the happy 
trio, Caroline was in high spirits, delighted with 
everything, and every one, and looked even more 
beautiful than before. 


a a 


Her slight and graceful 
form, was set off vo the best advantage by au open 


dress of dark blue silk, beneath which appeared 
the snowy folds of her muslin robe ; a little gipsey 


with a wreath of half blown roses. 


A profusion of 
jetty ringlets waved and trembled with every motion 


heart. 
But, cousin Batista was silent and thoughtful 
and her unusual depression of spirits did net pass 





onobserved by the kind-hearted, and ever-watchful 


well 
“1 was afraid you would venture out too thinly 


Oe ee ee eee 


are too old ” 





There was a way of indeseri- 
bable light seen to flash from the dilated orbs of 
cousin Batista, that caused poor Martha to drop ~ 
her unlucky subject, and several stitches in her 


~ 


knitting at the same moment, 
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'. the breakfast-table, a stnall packet'was left at the 





‘ their destiny notwithstanding the extreme modesty 
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“There is a language that is mate—there is a 
silence that speaks,” so thought I, as poor Mertha 
strove in vain to endure the glances of her sister’s 
eye, and finally invented some excuse for leaving 
the room. 

“1 have been vexed beyond endurance, to-day,” 
said cousin Batista, when we were alone, and Tam 
half inclined to be angry with you for persuading: | 
me to allow that saucy Caroline tu accompany »s. | 
I will tell yon—we—that is, Mr. Smith, and my- | 
self had lingered a little behind the party, and | 
were seated upon a rustic bench beneath an over- 
hanging cliff, the top of which was crowned with 
stunted trees, shrubbery and flowers—engaged iu 
conversation—not of love as I perceive you imag- 
ine, by that sly smile, but upon the beauties of 
Nature—pleasures of society, &e.—general topics 
—you understand me?—Well, Mr. Smith was 
arranging a delicate bouquet of wild flowers, which 
he called, and carefully preserved during dur ram- 
ble—their destiny, of course it required no magician 
to foretell, (here my cousin dropped her eyes most 
becomingly, and evidently tried to blush) and I 
am almost certain that a formal declaration was to 
bear them company ; else why—pray, should he 
thus hesitate to present then ?—why appear so ab- 
sent, and thoughtful, as he certainly did? but, 
that is not what I was going to tell you. We— 
that is, Mr. Smith and myself, were thus engaged 
when to my astonishment a wild, ringing lavch 
was heard to proceed from the shrubbery, upon 
the cliff, just above us and a shower of leaves— 
pebbles and flowers descended directly upon our 
heads, and judge of my vexation, as [I beheld that 
saucy minx perched, upon the very verge of the 
cliff—h: r head crowned with flowers—her features 
convulsed with laughter, and evidently mimicing 
our every gesture, for the amusement of the party 
who were a}jso looking at as and laughing at that 
romping child. I half believe Mr. Smith was 
aware of what was going on, for I had observed 
that he frequently raised his eyes in that direction ; 
but I attributed it to an innocent desire to show off 
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his really fine orbs to the best advantage—he that 
as it may f# that provoking girl, prevented him 
doubtless, from presenting the flowers—for he is 


exceedingly modest and unpresuming.” 

I sympathized with my afflicted cousin as in 
duty bound, and we parted for the night, the best 
friends imaginuble: 


On the following morning as we were seated at 


Woor addressed to Miss Parker,” 

* The flowers as I live !” whispered cousin 
Batista—upsetting in her agitation, a cup of cottee 
upon poor Martha’s snowy cloth. 





With trembling fingers she opened the envelope, 
when—truth compels me to say it, the address of 
that saucy little ** Caroline,” appeared in. beld re- 
hef, while a gilded card bearing the unromantic 
name of ** Edward Smith,” was tucked daintily 
beneath the riband that bound it. 

Caroline received the packet without evincing 
the notion, save that the color of her 
cheek wa aps a little heightened as with one 
more * saucy glance at her honored teacher, she 
drew forth the identical nosegay that had been the 







; 
innocent cause of so much needless anxiety. I | 
felt assured, for one, that the flowers had fulfilled | 


of the unpresuming Mr. Smith. 
SO 


for him. 
| higher powers in England I cannot say. 


MiIsSsh HANS. 
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BENJAMIN WEST. 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 


The two principal houses at which I visited till 
the arrival of our relations from the West Indies, 
were Mr. West’s, (late President of the Royal 
Academy,) in Newman-street, and Mr. Godirey 
Thornton's, (of the distinguished city family,) in 
Austin.Friars. How I loved the Graces in one, 
and everything in the other! Mr. West (who, as J 
have already mentioned, had married one of my 
relations) had bought his house, I believe, not 
long after he came to England: and he had added 
a gallery at the back of it, terminating in a couple 
of lofty rooms. ‘The gallery was a continuation of 
the house-passage, and, together with one of those 
rooms and the parlor, formed three sides of a gur- 
den, very small but elegant with a gras*plot in the 
middle, and busts upon stands under an arcade.— 
The gallery, as you went up it, formed an angle at 
a little distance to the left, then another to the right 
and then took a longer stretch into the two rooms ; 
and it was hung with the artist’s sketches all the 
way. 


ee 


In a corner between the two angles was a 
study-door, with casts of Venus and Apollo on each 
side of it. The two rooms contained the largest 
of his pictures ; and in the farther one, after step- 
ping softly down the gallery, as if reverencing the 
dumb life on the walls, you generally found the 
mild and happy artist at his work; happy, for he 
thought himself immortal. 

I need not enter upon the merits of an artist who 
is so well known, and has been so often eriticised. 
He was a man with regular, mild features, and, 
though of Quaker origin, had the look of what he 
was, a painter to a court. His appearance was so 
gentlemanly, that the moment he changed his 
The | 
simplicity and self-possession of the young Quaker 
not having time enough to grow suff, (for he went 
early to study at Rome,) took up, I suppose, with 
more ease than most would have done, the urbani- 


ee ee 


gown for a coat, he seemed to be full-dressed. 


ties of his new position. 


And what simplicity 
helped him to, favor would retain. Yet this man, 
so well-bred, and so indisputably clever in his art, 
(whatever wight be the amount of his genius,) had 
received so careless, or so homely an edneation 
when a boy, that he could hardly read. He pro- 
nounced also some of his words, in reading, with a 
putrianical barbarism, such as Aaive for have, as 
some people pronounce when they sing psulins.— 
My 


mother, who both read and spoke remarkably well, 


But this was perhaps an American custom. 


would say haive, and shaui, (for shall,) when she 


sung her hymns. But it was not so well in reading 


Mr. West would talk 
of his art all day long, painting all the while. On 


otfier subjects le was not so fluent ; and on politi- 


fectures at the Academy. 


cal and religious matters he tried hard to maintain } 
the reserve common with those about a court. He ! 
succeeded ill in both. ‘There were always strong | 
suspicious of his lea ing to his native side in pol- | 
itics ; and during Bonaparte’s triumph, he could 


not contain his enthusiasm for the Republican chief, 


/ going even to Paris to pay him homage, when First 


Consul. ‘The admiration of high colors and pow- 
erful effects, nutural to a painter, was too strong 


How he managed this matter with the 


Probably | 


| for George the Third, with little profit. 


> existence. 


| characterized our stay in Moscow. 


he was the less heedful, inasmuch as he was not 
I believe he did a great deal 
Mr. West 
certainly kept his love for Bonaparte no secret ; 
and it was no wonder for the latter expressed ad- 
miration of his pictures. The artist thgught the 


very carefully paid. 


| conqueror’s smite enchanting, that he had the hand- 


sumest leg he had ever seen. He was present 


' when the “ Venus de Medicis” was talked of, the 
, French having just taken possession of her. 


Bona- 
parte, Mr. West said, turned round to those about 
hini, and said, with his eyes lit up, * She’s coming !” 
as if he had been talking of a living person. I 
believe that he retained for the Emperor the love 
that he had bad for the First Consul, a wedded love, 
‘** for better, for worse.” However, I believe also 
that he retained it after the Emperor's downfall ; 
which is not what every pa:nier did. 

——>=51D @ Go — 
MOSCOW’S APPEARANCE AFTER THE 
CONFLAGRATION, AT WHOSE FLAME 
WAS SEALED THE DOOM OF THE 

GRAND ARMY. 

Ir was both a strange and a horrible spectacle. 
Some houses appeared to have been razed; of 
others, fragments of smoke-blackened walls re- 
muined ; ruins of all kinds encumbered the streets ; 
every where was a horrible smell of burning. Here 
and there a cottage, a church, a palace, stuod erect 
The churches es. 
peciully, by their many-colored domes, by the rich- 


amidst the general destruction. 


ness and variety of their construction, recalled the 
former opulence of Moscow.” In them had taken 
refuge most of the inhabitants, driven by our sol- 
The 


unhappy wretches, clothed in rags; and wander- 


diers from the houses the fire had spared. 


ing like ghosts amidst the ruins, had reeourse to 
the saddest expedients to prolong their miserable 
They sought and devoured the scanty 
vegetables remaining in the gardens ; they tore the 
flesh from the animals that lay dead in the streets ; 
some even plunged into the river for corn the Rus- 
sians had thrown there, and which was now in a 
state of fermentation. * * *® Jt was with the 
greatest difficulty we procured black bread and 
We had to 
send strong detachments to seize oxen in the woods 
where the peasants had taken refuge, and often 
the detachments returned empty-handed. Such 
was the pretended alrandance procured us by the 


beer; meat began to be very scarce. 


pillage of the city. We had liquors, sugar, sweet- 
meats, and we wanted for meat and bread. We 
covered ourselves with furs, but were almost with- 
vut clothes and With great store of dia- 
monds, jewels, and every possible object of luxury 


we were on the eve of dying of hunger. 


shoes. 


A large 
number of Russian soldiers wandered in the streets 
of Moscow. I had fitty of them seized: anda 
general, to whum I reported the capture, told me I 
might have had them shot, and that on all future 
I did not 
It will be easily under- 
stood how many mishaps, how much disorder, 


Not an officer 


occusions he authorized me to do so. 
abuse the authorization. 


| nota soldier, but could tell strange anecdotes on 


this head. One of the most striking is that of 
a Russian whom a French officer found conecaled 


in the ruins of a house; by signs he assured him 


of protection, and the Russian accompanied him. o 


Soon, being obliged to carry an order, and seeing 
another officer pass at the head of a detachment, 
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‘he tfinsferred the individual to his charge, saying | 
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A) hastily—* I recommend this gentleman to you.” 


The second officer, misunderstanding the intention | 
of the words and the tone in which they were pro- | 


nounced, took the unfortunate Russian for an in- 


—iD eo 
“ HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Bother.—A_ word in great use when a stupid 


; 
} 
cendiary, and had him shot. | 
$ 
f 
{ 


visitor has called, or a dress hus not come home or 
the hair will not curl, or the pen will not write, or 
the shoe will not come on, or any other litule do- 
mestic annoyance. 

Fiddlestick.—A word strongly expressive of 
contempt. It crushes all reply. When a lady 
once says “ Fiddlestick,” he must be a bold man 
who ventures to say another word. 

Fiddle-de.dee.—The same as * Fiddlestick,” 
only a degree milder. 


Ducky.—A term of endearment, applied indis- 


criminately when a favor is to be asked. 
Indeed !—An ejaculation, “ strongly 
mended for family use.” 


recom- 
It implies doubt, a con- 
termptuous denial, a gentle refusal, and saves an 
infinity of useless explanation. Much may besaid 
with that word “indeed!” It all depends upon 
the way in which it is pronounced. 
Delicious.—A word that, coming from a young 
lady’s lips, 
It is applied equally to Mario's singing, 
Gunter’s ices, Houbigant’s gloves, Frank Stone's 
pictures, Ferrari’s dancing, 
in each instance. 
Dumpy.— Unhappy, miserable. Any one who 
has a cold or is disagreeable, or has been disap- 


conveys the highest possible amount of 
praise. 


pointed, or has received bad news, or heard an un- 


pleasant truth, is said to look “ Dumpy.” 
Spooney.—A young man who cannot dance or 
talk, or talks no better than he dances, or, vice 
versa. A young man who wears clogs and mit- 
tens, and sings sentimental songs with a lisp, and 


has turned-down: collars, and a miniature which he 


always carries in his waisteoat pocket, on the side } yp 


nearest his heart, would take rank in household es- 


timation as a “ spooney.”— Punch. 


2D ¢ Ceo 
EQUALITY. 

Rotuscuip is forced to content himself with the 
same sky as the poor newspaper writer, and the 
great banker cannot order a private sunset or add 
The 
The same kind of blood 


one ray to the magnificence of the night. 
same air swells all lungs 
fills all veins. 
own thoughts and his own senses. 
these are all the property which a man owns. 


and means perfection | ©. . ; 
“pickles are-kept, so when going after the jam, they 





} 
| 


we arise ? 
owns but the breath as it traverses his lips, and the 
idea as it flits across his mind. 
often belongs to another. 


; and of appearing in illuminated pin» fores. 
well to let them know where the preserves and | 


ing or our thoughts ? Do we arise (to the more 


valuable life) when we go to bed, or goto bed when 
No!—man is no proprietor. Or he 


And even the idea 


—o-3iD-6 isto — 


A MODEL VIRTUOSO. 

Wiru the exception of the few nobles who fre- 
quented Madame de la Popeliniere’s circle, the 
great majority were indifferent to the arts, which 
which they vainly affected to partronise. The 
Marechal d’Estress, who possessed one of the finest 


collections of antiques in France, never know the 


vaiue of the treasures he spent vast sums to accu- 


mulate. Having once heard that a bust of Alexan- 


der, said to be by Praxiteles, had been bought at} being conversant with the particulars of it. 


a sale a few years before, by an unknown Parisian 
amateur, he commissioned one of his agents to dis- 
cover and purchase it, if possible. After researches, 
the bust was found in hisown gallery, where it lay 


forgotten and covered with dust. 
— 5D © Gao — 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN: 


A kiTren should always be kept where there are } 


children ; when they are tired of pulling its tail, 
they can put it into their father’s boots. A box of | 
colors is also a source of great amusement, afford- 
ing them an opportunity of daubing their faces, 


may get a bit of capsicum. On wet days they 
should be allowed io put pease in the piano, and 
Train 
them to pull gentleman’s whisksrs and wipe their 


thump the key with their drum-sticks. 


hands on ladies’ dresses. 
AFRAID IT WOULD SNAP. 


A uittLe boy was sent up stairs by his mother 


} to get a sateliel that hang behind a ward-robe. 


1D i 
zach one possesses, really, only his 
Soul and body | 
All: 
‘ 


that is valuable in this world is to be had for noth- } 


Genius, beauty and love are not bought and 
You uiay buy a rich bracelet, but not a well- 


ing. 


sold. 


The boy returned without the required arucle, upon 
which his mother asked : 

* Couldn't you find it ?” 

“Yes I saw it there but—” 

“ Why didn’t you get it then ?” 


It is } 


a ene 














| 
| 












* Because the old niusket stood close by it,” said | 


the boy shaking his head knowingly, “ and I was 
afraid it would Snap at me.” 
— oD) ¢ Cato 
Wuart female recluse is that whose name, read 
backwards the 


What lady-like desiguation is that which is spelt 


and forwards, is same ? 
backwards and forwards the same? 


and forwards the same? Eve. 


Nun. | 


Madam.— } 
What lady's name is that which is spelt, backwards | 
What time is that / 


, which, spelt backwards and forwards is the same ? | 


° ) 
turned arm on which to wear it—a pearl necklace, | 


The 
richest banker on earth would vainly offer a fortune 
to be able to write a verse like Byron. 


bot got a pearly throat with which it shull vie. 


One comes 


The 


into the world naked and goes out naked. 


difference in the’fineness of a bit of linen 











shroud is not much. Man a handfol of clay which 


























to get strength again on the morrow. 


In this life, 












)} so partaken by annihilation, what is there that is 


for a | 


turns rapidly back again to dust, and which is | 
. . . ) 
» compelled to relapse into the nothingness of sleep, | 


| and never will be 2?” * Why,” 


real ? Is it our sleeping or our waking—our dream- ! 


. ¥90\.— 
EBD 


Noon. 
that which, spelt backwards and forwards, is the 
Bib. 


What portion of a young lady's dress is 


same ? 
— 8D @ Cie 

Many years ago, in Connecticut, a certain Jus. 

tice was called upon to liberate a worthless debtor, 

£3. 

*“ Well, Johnny.” said the Justice, as he entered, 


by receiving his oath that he was not worth 


“can you swear that you are not worth five pounds, 
answered the other, 
rather chagrined*at the question, * [ can 


that [ am not worth that amount at present.” 


AOA 


Swear , 


+O emt On a oe 


rich... * 


“ Weil, well,” returned the Justice,” “ I can swear 
to the rest—so siep onward, Johnny.” 


— 33D ¢ Seo — 


“ Wuo are you ?” asked a long legged Connec- 


| ticutite, of a rather over-bearing conductor on the 
| New Haven railroad. 


‘* T am the conductor of these cars.” 
* And all the folks in’em I spose ?” 
* Yes.” (Shorter than pie crust.) 
* Wail, I swow ! if that ain’ta poorty go! Yeou 
a conductor of other folks, and don’t know how to 
conduct yourself. 

—— 0-5 @ Cito — 

Two English tourists having arrived at Boston 
during the snow season, ordered a sleigh, having 
heard of such a thing in a general way, without 
« Will 
you have one buffalo or two?” asked the ostler.— 
““ Why,” says the cockney, looking a ea 
ened, “ ye'll have only one the first time, as we're 
nol i to driving them.” 

—— 0D 4 Gio — 

** Wit you bet all that’s in your pocket book 
against the election of my candidate 2?” 

“ Yes indeed; I'd bet my head”— 

* No I thank you, I prefer the pocket book for 


that has something in !” 
— SD $ Gato — 


Lorp Timotiny Dexten’s idea of ingratitude is 


That fellow,” said he, speaking of a 
neighbor he had often befriended, without being 
thanked, “ is like a hog under a tree eating acorns, 
which never thinks of looking up to see where they 
come trom.” 


——° 855 $C —— 


Dip you ever see a young lady who had white 
teeth, to put her hand over them when she laugh- 


ed? 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 3, 1850. 


_— 


DOCT. GOODRICIS MEDICINES, 
Tuk Medicines of the late DOCT. GOODRICH, may be 
hodat EP. L. ELMER'S Book Store, N. J. CADY'S Oyster 
Saloon and H. HU. CRANDALL’S Drag and Chemical Store ; 


also at the Rural Re por ‘itory Office. 
— 35D @ Cato — 
WARAIAGZS. 
Tn this city, at Christ Chureh, on the 25th ult. by the Rev. 
Henry Edwards, Mr. Edward Dayton, Jr. of New-York to 
Miss Sarah Barnard, of this city, 


On the 25th inst. by the Rev. H. Darling. Mr. T. N. Blake, 
ot New Orleans, to Miss Mary Bessuc, of this city. 

On the 4th ult. at Christ Church by the Rev Henry Ed- 
wards, Mr. Be j imino E, P lass of Greenport, to Miss Dorothy 

| Weeks, of ‘Taghkanic. 

On the 23d ult. at the same place. by the same, Mr. William 
I. Peake, to Miss B. FE. Purcell, both of this city. 

Onthe 25th ult. by the same, Mr George F. Green, to 
Mies Mary Grey, both of New-York city. 

a the 13th ult. by the Ira C, Boice, at the Parsonage Mr. 
Sa vel i. Stiller to Miss Mary A. Miller, both of Claverack. 

On 1 Inth ult by the same and at the same place, Mr. 
Alficd Rexford to Miss Emeline Hain, both of this city 

On the 25th ult. by the same, in the Reformed Datch Church 


of Claverack, Mr. [sane Worteudyke A.M. to Miss Louisa, 
daughter of Peter Hoffinan, E-q. of Claverack. 


— ED eG. 
DEATIE. 
le, Kentucky, on the 10th ult. Eli N. Hitchcock, 


aged 27 years. 


At Lonisvii 
of tis city, 
fle died of Cholern while on a 
‘Tena. to bis relatives and friends w 


pourney 
ho deeply mourn his logs, 


Burnard, aged 58 


lal 


Co. Charles E, 


this city. 
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“PRAY WITHOUT CEASING.” 
BY MR&. L. A. BROCKSBANKS. 


Mortrner—when thy little one is sleeping on thy breast, 

_Know'st thou that the angel band is watching o’er its rest ? 
Oh! then pray— 

Pray that He who gave the bud, may guard the opening 


flower; 2 
And shield it from the chilling blast, and from the beating 
shower. 
Mother— pray. 


— 
Father—dost thy bosom swell, with hope, and fear and pride, 
As thy little laughing boy is prattling by thy side ?7—* 
Oh! then pray, 
Pray that wisdom many direct, and grace divine be given, 
To save him from temptation, and guide his way to heaven. 
Father —pray. 


Sister—is the blooming cheek so often press'd to thine 
Dearer than the treasures bright that sparkle in the mine, 
Oh! then pray 
That the loved and loving heart, through life rude pathway 
be 
Free as now from guilt or stain—confiding e’er in thee, 
Sister, pray. 


Brother—doth that little hand press tenderly thine own 7? 
Like the tendrils of the vine, is ber love o’er thee thrown 7— 
Oh !—then pray. 
Pray that truth and innocence, and virtne eer may be 
The safe guard of her trusting heart when far away from 
thee, 
Brother pray. 


Son or daughter—heedest thou the ripple on the wave 7— 
Such is Life—a step between the cradle and the grave. 

Oh !—then pray 
That thy warm and loving heart may gild the davs decline 
Of those who gave thee life—aye ;—wwould give their life for 

thine, 
Children, pray. 
Hudson; July, 1850. 


—— +38 > Geto — 
For the Rural Repository. 


WATER. 
BY I-AAC COBB. 
Give me water from the fountain, 
Richer fur than chvuicest wine; 
With a dwelling by the siountain, 
Sweetly hallowed by the Nine. 


Give me water cool and flowing, 
When diseases bring me low ;— 

Then may Fevers arid glowing 
Find a sure subduing foe! . 


Give me water! as I think it 
Beverage that will prevail ; 
From the vessel let me drink it, 
Never used for foaming ale. 
Gorham, Maine, July, 1850. 


EDP © Ge — 
ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 




















Wy BY HORACE SMITH. 


Arp thou hast walked about—how strange a story !— 
In Thebes’ streets, three thousand years ago! 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Thore temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous! 


—_— —- eee 
—— a te NO 


Spenk \—for then long enough hast acted dummy, 
Thou hast a tongue—come—let us hear its tune! 

Thou'rt standing on thy legs, above-ground, mummy! 
Revisiting the glimpses of the moon— 

Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 

But with thy bones, and flesh, and limbs and features’! 





Tell us—for doubtless thou canst recolleet— 
To whom should we assign the Sphiox’s fame 7 
{ Was Cheops. or Cephrenes architect 
Ofeither pyramid that bears his name ? 
Is Pompey’s pillar really a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 


Perhaps thou wert a mason—and forbidden, 

By oath, to tell the mysteries of thy trade: 
Then say, what secret melody was hidden 

In Memoon’s statue, which at sunrise play'd 7 
Perhaps thou wert a priest ;—if so, my struggies 
Are vain—for priestcraft never owas its juggles! 


Perchance that very hand, now pinion'd flat, 

Hath hob-a-nobb'd with Pharaoh, glass to glass, 
Or dropped a balf-penny ia Homer's hat— 

Or doff'd thine own, to let Queen Dido pass—® 
Or held, by Solomon's own invitation, 
A torch, at the*rreat temple's dedication ! 














T need not ask thee if that hand, when arm'd, 
Has any Roman soldier maul'd and knuckled 7 

For thou wert dead. and buried, and embalm'd, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled :— 

Antiquity appears to have begun 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou couldst develope, if that wither'd tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have seen, 

How the world look’d when it was fresh and young, 
And the great deluge still left it yreen !— 

Or was it then so old thut history's pages 

Contained no record of its early ages ? 


Still silent !— Incommunicative elf! 
Art sworn to secrecy 7? Then keep thy vows! 
But, prithee, tell us something of thyself— 
Reveal the secrets of thy prison house : 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen—what strange adventures number'd ? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 

We have. above-ground, seen some strange mutations ; 
The Roman empire las begun and ended— 

New worlds have visen—we have lost old nations— 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o'er thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
March'd armies o'er thy tomb, with thundering tread, 
O'erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, lsis— 
And shook the pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 


Ifthe tomb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The nature of thy private life unfold! 
A heart hath throbhed beneath that leathern breast," 


And tears adown that dusty cheek have roll'd:— 
Have children climbed those knees, and kiss’d that face 7 
W hat was thy name and station, age and race ? 


Statue of flesh '—Immortal of the dead! 





Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man—who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 

And standest undecay’d within our presence! 
| Thou wilt hear nothing till the judgment morning, 
When the great trump shall thrill thee with its warning ! 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 
H its undying guest be lust for ever ? 


PA ee 


Oh! let us keep the sou! emmbalm'd and pure 
In living virtoe—that when both must sever, 

Although corruption may our frame corsume, 

The immortal spirit in the skies may bloom! 
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BOUND VOLUMES. 


Ve now offer to the Public, at the lowest sponsible reduced 
wn. any of the following Volumes. viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21. 23. 24 and W handsomely done up in Pam- 
phiet style, with Clorh Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page. the other with benatiful En- 
gravings These will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en opies for 35.00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding 

Also the same Volumes half bound in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Primed Tithe Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00, 

Also the same volumes half bound. ina nent, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Comers. Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5.00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 16 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 18} Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any ofthe Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Donble Volumes (two Vols. in one ) for 22,00 single 
or lhree Double Volumes tor $4.59. These are bound in the 
neatest and mostsubstantial manner. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States, 


wr NOTICE..<“ 

The Medicines of the late DOCT. GOODRICH. may be 
had at E. P. L. ELMER'S Book Store, N J CADY'S Oyster 
Saloon and H. WH. CRANDALL’S Drug and Chemica! store ; 

islee at the Rural Repository Office. 


DOCT. GOODRICHIDS 


VEGETAULE OR BOTANIC MEDICINES 


Prepared according to the Reformed or American Practice 
as adopted oy the most Celebrated Botanic Physicians. 











The Botanic or Vegetable system of Medicine heals disense 
with remedies more in contormity with the intentions of 
Nature and re-establishes health without destroying |he sou:ce 
of hife:—* If,” save @ respectable physician, “ all the sick 
relieved and cured by the Reformed or Vege'able Practice 
could be assembled together, a fair statement of their cases 
and continuance of their divenses made ont, Lam convineed 
the world would be amazed at the multitade and the resuits: 
atid at the victory obtained over sickness and death so signal 
and triumphant.’ And may [ not with proprety adv. could 
all those who have been made the dupes of the Mercurial 
Practice be assembled together, and a fair statement of their 
cases aod the mode of treatment to which they were subjected 
mnade out, I am constrained to think “that very few would 
presentsound ani! healthy constitutions The world would be 
astonished a! the multitudes with Exfoliated Bones, Uleerated 
Guns, Carious Teeth, Swollen Tongues, Scrofulous Nodes, , 
Feted Breath. Mercurial Eruptions, &e. Another Physician | 
says, “ L have one objection to the Botanic or Vegetable | 
Practice—it destroys disease to soon. It gives me no | 
opportunity to make a bill’ Perhnps this is an objection — | 
but a good one for the pablic. Any Person can tell whena | 

5 
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Medicine gives them ense, as well nea Physician; and ifthey 
only know the name and dose of the medicme, and the nature 
of the disease. it is sufficient to perpetuate the fact. 


‘These Medicines are prepared from the result of long | 
experience and great research, and the materials hnve been | 
collected from a great variety of sources. T have availed 
myself of allthe information worth preserving, contained in 
every botanical publication which has issued from the press of ' 
this couniry, and the improvements | have made myself, after 
having been fora number of years engaged in connection — | 
with my Father. one of the oldest Botanic Physicians in} 
Massachusetts, and obtained a thorough knowledge of the $ 
Reformed or American Practice (of whieh T can show } 
satisfactory credentials ) wish to inform the Public generally, 
that [have opened av Office in conmection with another person, 
for the sale of Botanic Medicines of al! kinds, (not one boasted | 
vostram for all disenses,) but Medicines peculiarly adapted by 5 
nathre for the cure of every curnble eens. prepared and 
put op by myself in Bottles and Papers, with full printed 
directions for use. and warranted of the very best quality, 
among which are the following :— } 

| 
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BYRU PS.—The Vegetable Purifying or Alterative, Bowel 
Complaint and Vegetable Anti-Mercurint Syrups, 

CORDIALS -—Dysentery and Cholera Cordini, 3. kinds; 
Children’s and The Mother's Relief or Femnle Curduls 

ELIXIRS & TINCTURES.—German Aoti-Bilious and 
Anti-Dyspeptic Elixir; Asthmatic or Anti-Spasmodic and 
Tonie Tinctures. 

COMPOUNDS & BITTERS.—Divrectic and Aromatic 
Compounds ; Restorative, Tome and Compound Bitters 

DROPS & BALSAMS —Carminative, Anthelmintic. Ver- 
nifoge Diuretic Sudornfic. Magic Toothache and Hot Dgops; 
Hungarian and Cough Balsams; Aoti-Spasmo 
= . ne ee and German Cough Drops 

NIMENTS & SAL VES.—Nerve and Rheumatic Lini- 
P Healing and Yellow Salves. 

OINTMENTS & PLAS'TERS.—Vegetable, Green and 
Discutient Ointments; Strengthening, Aghesive and Irrita- 
ting Plasters 

POULTICE & POWDERS —Compound Uimus Poultice; | 
Composition, Emetic and Cough Powders. 

VEGETABLE PILLS.--Anti Bilious, Anti-Dyspeptic, 
Hepatic or Liver, Cough, Nervous, Simulating and Female 
Pills. 

ESSENCES &c.—Wintergreen, 


Anise, Lemon, Cloves, 
Peppermint and Hemlock Essences ; Spirits of 
Cav phor, Castor Oi) and all kinds of Crode and Pulverized 
ROOTS and HERBS by the ounce or pound. 
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